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It is but to convey this vision and this dream ; to preserve the glory 
of the earth from passing away. This must he the true object of all 
their labor, and it may show itself no less in their copies of nature than 
in their compositions from her. Hence there may be as high a degree 
of merit shown in throwing over an actual scene an ideal canopy as in 
creating a new one. It is, at all events, if we must be suspected of 
regretting that our artists copy nature too servilely, a comforting reflec- 
tion that they generally aim at poetic effects, and strive to use such 
effects legitimately. Nothing is more painful to an observer who 
wishes to be made to feel, than to see effects used only for their own 
sake — a log of wood or a peculiar sky elaborated with the utmost care, 
only to show that the painter could do it. In this respect our young 
artists sometimes make great mistakes ; yet it is pleasant, as one strolls 
through a collection like this, and glances from one picture to another, 
to see how general among them are the evidences of the true poetic 
fancy. They are often too ambitious, often extravagant, sometimes to 
the verge of absurdity; but they are seldom dry or without a purpose. 

In the Landscape it is too common to see all the interest of the picture 
thrown into the distance, and the foreground left neglected, and in 
some instances rendered uninviting. If this is done through design, it 
certainly springs from a false notion, which ought to be corrected. The 
eye will not consent to overlook the foreground and rest in a vague 
horizon, howsoever beautiful it may be; it seeks first a point of repose 
in that which is near and definite — a base line, as it were, from which 
to extend its surveys. There ought to be in the middle foreground an 
open space on which the vision may rest — a patch of lawn or broad sur- 
face of rock, whatever the scene may admit, only it must be something 
on which we may look with a feeling of pleasure in being there ; for 
tliere is the place where toe must be, or else the picture is so much dead 
wall. It must not be a rough, unsightly field, or confused heaps of rock 
or other substance; but an open place, where at least we may stand. 
Whatever be the character of the picture, this rule is of the first conse^ 
quence. The first stage direction to Macbeth should apply to all land- 
scapes: — "An Open Place;" whether the next be "enter three witches" 
or three angels, makes no difference. 

There are several other suggestions respecting composition in _ this 
and other departments of Painting, for which the Art-Union exhibition 
affords an occasion as well as illustrations, and which the writer interims 
to offer in a future paper. 



COLE'S DREAM OF ARCADIA. 

[We find the following interesting notice of a picture which is now the 
property of the American Art-Union, in the Literary World of Septem- 
ber 29th. It was written by the Rev. Mr. Noble, of Catskill.] 

As the honor of introducing the pastoral, after the order of Theocritus, 
into Roman literature belongs to Virgil, so the same honor is due to 
Cole as the parent of the true idyl or pastoral painting m America. 
And as Greece and Rome never had any equals in that delightful kind 
of poesy to the above-mentioned authors, so may we venture, at the 
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least, to predict that our country -will produce few, if ever any, supe- 
riors to Cole, in that charming species of picture. That no one will 
arise who may surpass him in simple portraiture of the country, who 
would presume to say % That any one will whose work in its unity 
and variety shall so entirely consist of poetic language, we may dare to 
doubt. A master's pencil comes not in every generation to the hand of 
a fine poet. His claim to this eminence rests, it must be admitted, not 
on the number of his pastorals, but on the excellence of a very few ; a 
sufficient basis, when we discover that in them he has given us all the 
tokens of the requisite power as effectually as he could have done in 
hundreds. 

By pastorals let it be understood to mean, not those pictures of the 
country in which men and animals are subordinate and merely incident 
to the main design, but those in which they are in such wise actors, 
that the landscape has, at least, a moral subordination ; where all con- 
spires to tell a story, and that a story of rustic life and manners. The 
Dream of Arcadia is at once an illustration of the picture idyl, and a 
splendid specimen. Everything in it ministers to one end — the expres- 
sion of simple rural life in its most pleasurable flow. Earth and air, 
sounds and motions, the season, the very temper of the elements, and 
all living things, serve to gather the sentiments and thoughts of the 
beholder into the sweetly running current of a joyous existence in the 
country. A dream and a most delightful dream of hearts, beating 
healthily upon nature's breast, was in the poet's brain. To give his 
vision a palpable frame and dwelling on the earth ; to pass this fine 
creation as a soul into a body, that it might have a substantial, outward 
being, for the delight of kindred minds, was the intention of the artist 
in this present instance of his handiwork. 

It is not upon the mountain pinnacle, nor on the broad lake, nor the 
wide prairie, that the mind sinks most naturally down among the affec- 
tions, but in the valley. Thought subsides more easily in pleasing sen- 
sations when we ourselves sink into the embrace of nature. When her 
warm arms are around us, and her soft apparel folds us in, then is it 
that our childhood, our native loves and sympathies, more readily get 
uppermost, and our simple, innocent feelings have a freer and more 
gladful play. The scene of the pastoral is, therefore, happily laid in 
a vale ; and that in the romantic bosom of the Peloponnesus. Up, 
far up a gently ascending vale, sight wanders westward, on— on, and 
only pauses at the airy pass through which the last ranks, of one of the 
brilliant days of Arcady, are marching to other climes. Earth and 
atmosphere proclaim that we are on the track of the king of day m a 
glorious progress. Everything visible seems to have been trampled 
with a golden magnificence, and rolled with the wheels of a glowing 
splendor. More than this— the vale is not yet clear of the royal com- 
pany. Tempted back, the silvery-footed deserters return by thousands 
through boughs and shrubbery, over rocks and green-sward, to take 
their parting tenderly of juicy verdure and timid shadows. Rising 
from the valley, the eye sweeps northward over a high wide tract of 
hill and dale, half lost in soft and hazy shade, and bounded by a range 
of castellated mountains, the first of which, at the distance of a mile or 
more, receives in mid air the day's final salute full on its rocky pin- 
nacles and towers. Almost beneath their droppings we pause at a 
Greek temple, " a thing of beauty," looking ever calmly down the lux- 
uriant summit of the eastern slope, across which flits a wing of ' living 
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light." and at whose base a <; river windefh of its own sweet will," and 
hasting forward under the shades of a Grecian bridge to wed the moun- 
tain stream, still nearer on the sight, bursting on the senses freshly in 
a white cataract up a broken chasm. Thus happily united with a silent 
com pany of shrubs and rocks to witness, they glide along by the lilies 
and herbage, lipping the banks to our very feet. On the left, barely 
twice the flight of an arrow, spread the tops of a vast and ancient as- 
semblage of trees, in whose leafy chambers are held the first solemni- 
ties of twilight, and beneath whose far-receding arches dew-footed 
evening will presently steal in for vespers. Over all this, the fairest, 
most luxurious cradle on which earth, humming her loving lullaby, 
rocks the new-born June, bends a heaven which subdues an exuberance 
of pearly light to accord with its own serenity. Such, indeed, is the 
form, the tint, and the disposal of an almost infinite variety of things ; 
— such the feeling and expression of the entire whole into which that 
variety is melted as to speak of life,— life full of mild, sweet rest— full, 
at the same moment, of joyous, innocent festivity. Earthly and ethe- 
real melodies blend into a tide of harmony, the flow and power of which 
bear away the willing heart, though the intellect may not fix the exact 
meaning of the language of the song. The spirit of the vale flies in 
the sky ; the spirit of the sky floats in the vale. Something sweet and 
evanescent as perfume has gone up ; something pure, serene, and ever- 
lasting has come down. The mellow hue of the clouds sown through 
the ether has an answer in the precious rays broken and strewn along 
the land. There is an universal "All hail;" distance speaks to dis- 
tance, mountain to mountain ; grove motions to grove, and bough to 
bough. The presence of evening is everywhere— -felt rather than seen; 
the presence of day is everywhere — seen more than felt. Light skips, 
and darts, and kindles among the moist still shades ; moisture quenches, 
shadows veil, and silence hushes the live and restless light. Life and 
gladness leap and bound about, but ever spring into the embrace of 
shadowy repose. Night has sprung her invisible net and caught the 
day's most imaginative moment. Life, joy, and beauty struggle in the 
dreamy meshes. In a word, so finely attuned is all nature to the spirit 
of a pastoral, as of itself to suggest happy passages of rural life. Were 
there no breathing creature in view, we should unavoidably feel our- 
selves looking upon a land in which there must be, at that instant, hun- 
dreds of sheep, shepherds, and peasants, living, loving, and enjoying. 
To the pastoral actually represented the " whole visible scene" speaks 
with perfect fitness, and expresses for it the completest sympathy. 
Every effect ministers an impulse and feeling in exquisite accord with 
the sentiments and actions of the persons who appear before us. Out 
of the remotest object springs thought that flows in like blood, or darts 
like nervous energy to give vividness and strength to the great central 
thought, which, in its turn, is ever shedding over all a moral radiance. 
And so, while the humanity, at the heart of the picture, is nourished 
by its nature from every extreme, its nature also receives spirit from its 
humanity. This gives assurance that the work is a simple, harmonious 
creation,— the result of one act of the creative power ; and announces 
its maker in the truest sense both the Artist and the Poet. 

This may be illustrated by a slight process of reproduction. On the 
summit of a rocky hill beyond the temple, rendered with exceeding 
spirit, a bit of pasture declines into soft, misty shadow ; there sheep are 
stirring, busily, yet quietly stirring on the now moistening grass: on 
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the_ swelling hillside below the temple the fleecy creatures lie down in 
theirwhiteness, bedded in yielding verdure and bathed in sun,— kindly 
promises of luscious rest. Quite down on the right, at the junction of 
the streanis,_ the skirt of evening is palpably on the mingling waters: — 
there wade in the full-fed cattle, drinking in sweet coldness, and breath- 
ing balm upon the dimply element. Roused by the goatherd from some 
woody nook up the vale, a flock comes trotting homeward to the fold. 
On that knoll of green-sward across the river directly in our front, and 
within the hearing of a kid's cry, a drowsy rustic lies upon his back 
with a knot of goats ruminating beside him. Immersed in a gush of 
warm sunshine, fancy sees him letting down his lazy eyelids, and gath- 
ering felicity from all that steals in through his other senses ; zephyr 
wings him in the face; .sighs from the full-topped pine above him pour 
their gentle troubles in his ears ; smites sharply the flitting of a quick 
bird, and tarries the hum of late bees, dusting fragrant smells from the 
flowery draperies of the brown trunk ; close by are the breathing and 
ever-busy chewing of his full-udder charge ; further off insect and 
river murmurings, warblings, lowings and bleatings, music and voices. 
Steeped in the quiet delight " of waking dreams,'-' happy fancies, honeyed 
sensations, like his own kids, chase each other round and round. Ever and 
anon, with eyes half open, looking up through the feathery leafage, he 
spies in the same glance the lofty plumes of the pine gleaming with 
golden light, and soft fires in the ermine of the cloud, and further still 
the blue sky ; and " the soft blue sky melts into his heart, — he feels the 
witchery of the soft blue sky." And now come nearer. On the river- 
bank opposite see a woman finding pleasure less in the loveliness of 
things than in the freedom and sportiveness of her children. Three 
run at will within her call, " and the babe leaps up on his mother's 
arm." Three run according to choice and the impulse of their natures 
— the girl to the lap of the blossomy bank, and the boys to the water. 
True to the spirit in him, the elder lad dares the stream and seeks the 
shining lilies floating on the further side; while the younger, with a 
flower or two, and his impatience, waits at the current's edge to share 
the handful with his brother. The heart of the picture, though, beats 
in the breast of the great grove up to the left. One could search for 
these memorials of the fortunate Tityrus, and listen for the strains " of 
the dainty Ariel—" 

" Merrily, merrily shall I live now 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough." 

There, upon elastic turf, pastoral life is handed over to the care of one 
of its rosy seasons. Whence come they % whither do they go 1 are no 
thoughts of ours any more than they are thoughts of theirs. Ours is 
only 'what is theirs— the melody and life, the sweetness, quietness, and 
grace of present enjoyment, irrespective of yesterday or to-morrow. 
Cushioned on the velvet between the mossy roots "of the huge, broad- 
breasted, old oak tree," foremost of the wood, sits a patriarch of the 
shepherds calmly musing, fancy tells us, on the experiences of age and 
the hopes of youth ; at his feet rests a loving swain with his gentle 
shepherdess and dog, holding in a string a playful kid decked with a 
necklace of flowers ; a few steps further on a rustic, leaning against a 
tree, plays upon a sylvan pipe, and a damsel beats a tambour, to the 
sound of which another with a flowery wreath "foots it featly here and 
there :" still further in, and around an image of the presiding genius 
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of the grove, a group of children bound, half of them into view, in all 
the exuberance of youthful merriment. Laughter and frolic on tiptoe 
and down upon the grass are the order — rather the graceful disorder of 
the moment. Of this upleaping, sparkling fountain of innocent glad- 
ness the eye at length quietly takes leave, and glides in over a carpet 
of living green and gold to the grove's centre, where " shades high 
overarched embower :" 

"Sober, steadfast, and serene, 
* * # * 

With even step and musing gait," 

a solitary — half his years in the arms of memory and half in those of 
anticipation — feeds on the fond melancholy that comes with loneliness 
and twilight. Thus childhood and youth, manhood in the' bright kin- 
dling of the affections, manhood in the paler fires of intellect, and old 
age atmosphered with mild serenity, all unite spontaneously, each ac- 
cording to the laws of its nature, in jriving one accordant response to 
the genial influences of the place and moment. The force of nature 
falls upon and bounds on the soul's elasticity, and opens up its kindly 
salient springs. Gladness breathes in every sentiment, speaks in every 
action ; and all, health, motion, melody, repose, is one odorous flowering 
of joy. 

Regarding the picture as purely an idyl, all accessories which do not 
with nature contribute directly to its individuality may seem to disturb 
the general harmony. In fact, they do; but designedly, and with the 
same effect as discords in music, giving it by the force of brief and sud- 
den contrast more character. They add to the might and smoothness 
of the main stream of expression. The temple, fair in its proportions, 
grand in its elevation, smoking censers and solemnities, the bridge and 
horsemen, all suggest the state and the metropolis, — the faith, art and 
science, power and luxury of Greece in palmy times ; thus serving to 
render the subject itself more definite, — giving greater distinctness to 
the country and its rustic peasantry, — bringing them out into clearer 
social and moral relief, and with stronger effect, while at the same time 
they complete the symmetry and enhance the general amenity of the 
work as a whole. 

I have hitherto spoken of the Dream of Arcadia as a pastoral poem. 
If it be expressive of all that has been maintained, and doubtless it is 
of much more, then is it a true poem, a fine imaginative creation, " a 
picture rich and rare," although in a mere artistic sense it might prove 
defective. In this, however, it is confidently believed analysis will now 
show that it excels pre-eminently. The more carefully it is studied, 
the more will it be found to be true to nature in the drawing and 
qualities of its forms, in its composition and perspectives, in its color, 
light and shade; facts urged with respect to this master's greater 
works hitherto considered, and especially to be observed in those yet to 
come, and which should therefore render every earnest critic diffident 
how he finds faults before he has given them his most serious attention. 
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We find the following beautiful verses in the New- York Courier and Enquirer of 
the 29th October last : 

THE FREE GALLERY OF THE AMERICAN ART-UNION. 

Here at last the arts of beauty 

In their fittest home abide, 
Not beneath the gilded coilings 

Of the palaces of pride ; 
Not in lordly shrines sequestered, 

For the favored few alone, 
But in simple halls whose portals 

Open to the world are thrown ! 

Close beside the whirl incessant 

Of the city's ceaseless din, 
Free to all who choose to cuter, 

Is the wealth of art within ; 
And the rich man and the poor man, 

Turning from the crowded street, 
In the fellowship of feeling, 

Here as equals still may meet ! 

Here the child may stray at pleasure, 

And his eager gaze beholds 
All the marvels that the magic 

Of the painter's art unfolds; 
While the forms of grace around him, 

Rising on his raptured sight, ' 

Quicken all his youthful fancy 

With a new and strange delight. 

Here the care-worn son of traffic, 

Lingering for a moment's glance, 
Catches from the glowing canvas, 

Like the glimmerings of a trance, 
Many a golden glimpse of beauty, 

That with pure and vivid rays, 
Lights again his wasted memories 

With the joys of happier days. 

Not forgotten, not unheeded, 

Are the magic spells of art ; 
Through the senses swiftly gliding, 

Soon they reach the inmost heart ; 
Waking all the gentler feelings, 

That have slumbered long alone, 
And the world's harsh discords turning, 

To a calmer, holier tone. 

Ah ! 'tis well to scatter freely, 

Waiting till they spring again, 
Thus the precious seeds of beauty, 

Broadcast in the hearts of men ; 
Who may know how rich the harvest 

That their silent growth shall claim, 
In the loftier thoughts of virtuo, " 

And the nobler deeds of fame ! 

New-York, October, 1849. Jacques Du Monde. 
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La Revue du Nouveau-Monde.— This bi-monthly periodical in the French lan- 
guage, may be said to come within the category of works to be noticed by us, inas- 
much as its Editor promises to devote a portion of its pages to the subject of the Fine 
Arts. The present number contains a defence of Messrs. Goupil, Vibert & Co., 
which, although we think it unsuccessful as an argument, is couched in courteous and 
gentlemanly language. Notwithstanding M. Trobriand appears to us to take the 
wrong side in this question, we are happy to welcome him in his present field of labor, 
and we look forward with pleasure to many candid and intelligent criticisms from his 
pen. The first number of his work is ablejmd interesting, and we wish him bon 
voyage with all our hearts. 



GLEANINGS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 



BENEFITS OF ART TO SCIENCE. 

"As aa encouragement to artists to study the form and characters of natural ob- 
jects, it may be well to notice a curious instance of the benefit to science arising out 
of the correctness of such illustrations. One of the chief pictorial evidences of the 
existence of that long extinct bird, the Dodo — of which only a head and foot are 
preserved — is furnished by a picture at the Hague of ' Orpheus charming the Beasts,' 
by Savery and Breughel. ' Understanding,' writes Prof. Owen during a visit to that 
city in 1838, ' that the celebrated menagerie of Prince Maurice bad afforded the 
living models to these artists, I sat down to make a list of the species which the pic- 
ture sufficiently evinced the artist had studied alive. Judge of my surprise and 
pleasure in detecting in a dark corner of the picture (which is badly hung between 
two windows) the Dodo, beautifully finished, — showing, for example, though but 
three inches long, the auricular circle of feathers, the scutation of the tarsi, and the 
loose structure of the caudal plumes.' The minute attention to specific detail on the 
part of these artists has aided in establishing this bird forever in the catalogue of 
Ornithology." — Atheiumm. 

FORGED PICTURES. 

Mr. Herring, the well-known animal painter, appeared on Saturday last before 
the magistrate at Guildhall, and applied for his advice under — as the report phrases 
it — " rather peculiar circumstances. Mr. Herring has discovered that copies of his 
paintings have been sold as originals — or in other words, that his name has been 
forged to spurious paintings. The complaint led to the natural inquiry on the part 
of the clerk, " if the hand-writing could be proved." Mr. Herring said it could not; 
and then went on to observe that he had remarked to a purchaser who had been 
taken in, that " he always had his canvas from a house in Long Acre," whereas the 
canvas on which the forgery was painted " came from Rathbone Place in Oxford 
Street." This publication of the house where he obtains his canvas seems to us to 
have been highly injudicious on the part of Mr. Herring ; and he may be sure that 
all future copies of his pictures will invariably cany the " hall-mark" of Long Acre. 
There are other living artists, it appears by the report, who have to complain of 
similar frauds on their purses and reputations. Mr. Edwin Landseer and Mr. Clark- 
son Stanfield were named to the sitting magistrate as sufferers. But the evil is not 
of recent occurrence. A genuine Morland was seen in a pawnbroker's window by 
Morland himself, in the midst of undoubted fabrications which imitated both his 
style and signature. We have ourselves in former years seen pictures by Patrick 
Nasiny th similarly copied ; and some of our artist friends could add to the list of im- 
positions. Theodore Hook's story of a dealer who advertised " Titians once a week 
and Vandycks once a fortnight"— as if they arrived like eggs from Ostend and hams 
from Westphalia— will occur to many. But as Jervas said, " poor little lit, how 
he would stare" could he see the pictures which pass with dealers— aye, and pur- 
chasers too— as the genuine productions of his master hand. But Mr. Herring has 
some redress. Though a signature to a deed on linen is not binding, he may prose- 
cute the vendor of a spurious " Herring" for obtaining money under false pretences. 
— AtheruBum. 



The Catalogue of Works of Art, purchased since the 1st of October, 
will be given in the next number of the Bulletin. 



